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* 


Home Thoughts from 
Abroad 


H, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now | 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
Ali will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower 


R. Browning 
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Home Thoughts from 
the Sea 


OBLY, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

‘ Here and here did England help me: how can I help 
England ? ’—say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


kh. Browning 


Trafalgar 


THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee! 
On that glittering autumn morning, eighteen 
five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and reddening 
tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on 
the Dee. 
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For like morning-stars together, sweet and shrill, 
In a blithe recurrent cycle 
Sang St Peter and St Michael, 
John the Baptist and St Mary on the Hill; 
And the quick exulting changes of their peal 
Made the heavens above them laugh, and the jubilant 
city reel. 
In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 
From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


O that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive; 

And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, 

As the joy-bells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on 
the Dee. 


Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe! 

Hark, between the jocund peals a single toll, 

Stern and muffled, marked the passing of a soul! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be; 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see; 

And all the joy was dashed with grief in ancient 
Chester on the Dee! 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 

Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 

O that glorious autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman was proud to be alive! 

For the power of France was broken on the sea— 

But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were English men as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they 
knew 

Home to English ground and grass the dust of Ne.son 
drew. 
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Would to God that on that morning, eighteen five, 
England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 
If but to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and yellowing tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, joyful Chester on the 
Dee | 
Wm. Canton 


SY 


Cargoes 


UINQUIREME of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays. 


John Masefield 
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A Wet Sheet and a Flowing 
Yea 


WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 

_ I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners ! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


Allan Cunningham 
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The Fishermen 


URRAH! the sea-ward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor! 
Run up the sail again! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The railroad and the steed, 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


We’ll drop our lines and gather 
Old Ocean’s treasures in, 
Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain; 
We'll reap the teeming waters, 
As at home they reap the plain! 


Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals, 
And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels; 
Io 
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Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud! 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us, soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the west wind 
Comes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling— 

Give way, my lads, give way! 
Leave the coward landsman clinging 
To the dull earth like a weed, — 
The stars of heaven shall guide us, 

The breath of heaven shall speed! 


J. G. Whittier 
= 


Prayers 


OD who created me, 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him; 

Take the thanks of a boy. 


II 
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Jesu, King and Lord, 
Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword, 
Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might, 
And conquer if I can; 
From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man.” 


Spirit of Love and Truth 

Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 

Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay ; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 
This best gift I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee. 


Henry Charles Beeching 


* 


Lone Dog 


’M a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone: 
I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own; 
I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 
I love to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat souls from 
sleep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and kick, 
and hate. 
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Not for me the other dogs, running by my side, 
Some have run a short while, but none of them would 
bide, 
O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 
Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of the 
quest |! 
Irene Kk. McLeod 


Eart h to Earth 


IS hands with earthly work are done, 
His feet are done with roving; 
We bring him now to thee, and ask 
The loved to take the loving. 


Part back thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom. 


Thy cheerful birds, thy liberal flowers, 
Thy woods and waters only, 

Gave him their sweet companionship, 
And made his hours less lonely. 


Then part thy mantle, fringed with green, 
Broidered with leaf and blossom, 

And lay him tenderly to sleep, 
Dear Earth, upon thy bosom! 


Phaebe Cary 
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The Sands of Dee 


MARY, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee!’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


‘Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, Sey 
A drownéd maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.’ 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


C. Kingsley 
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Yussouf 


STRANGER came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes the Good.’ 


‘This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘ but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store, 
As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard Nay.’ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight; 
Depart before the prying day grows bold.’ 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shines from all self-conquest. Kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing, ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son! ’ 


‘Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf; ‘ for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me. 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 

Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!’ 


J. R. Lowell 
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Early Spring 


OW sweet this morning air in spring, 
When tender is the grass and wet! 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood yet; 
And cows no longer hurry home, 
However sweet a voice cries ‘ Come.’ 


Here, with green Nature all around, 

‘While that fine bird the skylark sings; 
Who now in such a passion is, 

He flies by it, and not his wings; 
And many a blackbird, thrush, and sparrow, 
Sing sweeter songs that I may borrow. 


These watery swamps and thickets wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me are more 

Than any courts where fountains play, 
And men-at-arms guard every door ; 

For I could sit down here alone, 

And count the oak-trees one by one. 


W. H. Davies 
= 


How they Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 


SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 
‘Speed! ’ echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place ; | 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, _ 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


’Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, ‘ Yet there is time!’ 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 
back, 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur ! 

‘Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

‘We'll remember at Aix ’—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 
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And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘ Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight!’ 


‘ How they’ll greet us | ’—and all in a moment his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
fate, 

With his nostrils like pits'full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 
peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 
or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is—friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 

from Ghent. 

R. Browning 
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Sheridan's Ride 


P from the south at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 

As if he knew the terrible need, 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating, like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 
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Under his spurring feet, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace fire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of ire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the General saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done—what to do—a glance told him both, 

And, striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there. 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 

By the flash of his eye, and his nostrils’ play, 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

‘I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down, to save the day!’ 


Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, — 

The American soldier’s Temple of Fame,— 
There with the glorious General’s name 

Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 

‘ Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester—twenty miles away! ’ 


T. B. Read 
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The Ride of Colin Graves 


O song of a soldier riding down 

To the raging fight from Winchester town ; 
No song of a time that shook the earth 
With the nation’s throe at a nation’s birth: 
But the song of a brave man, free from fear 
As Sheridan’s self or Paul Revere; 
Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 
And its promise of glorious pay—his life! 


The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 

And the answering echoes of life are heard: 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 

And the early toilers smiling pass, 

As they glance aside at the white-walled homes, 
Or up the valley where merrily comes’ 

The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 

As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 


What was it that passed like an ominous breath— 
Like a shiver of fear or a touch of death ? 

What was it? The valley is peaceful still, 

And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 

It was not a sound—nor a thing of sense— 

But a pain, like a pang of the short suspense 
That thrills the being of those who see 

At their feet the gulf of Eternity! 


The air of the valley has felt the chill: 
The workers pause at the door of the mill; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by mother-love, 

And thinks of the sleeping ones above, 
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Why start the listeners? Why does the course 
Of the mill-stream widen? Is it a horse— 
Hark to the sound of his hoofs, they say— 
That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way ? 
God! what was that, like a human shriek 
From the winding valley? Will nobody speak P 
Will nobody answer those women who cry 

As the awful warnings thunder by ? 


Whence come they? Listen! And now they hear 
The sound of the galloping horse-hoofs near; 
They watch the trend of the vale and see 

The rider who thunders so menacingly, 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 

With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet; 
And this the cry that he flings to the wind: 

‘To the hills for your lives! The flood is behind!’ 


He cries and is gone: but they know the worst— 

The breast of the Williamsburg dam has burst! 

The basin that nourished their happy homes 

Is changed to a demon. It comes! It comes! 

A monster in aspect, with shaggy front, 

Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the homes they shatter—white-maned and 
hoarse, 

The merciless Terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 


But onward still, 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 
The galloping horse and the warning word. 
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Thank God! the brave man’s life is spared ! 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and take the road 

In front of the terrible swath it mowed. 

For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind; 
‘They must be warned!’ was all he said, 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 


When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider: send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old; 
His deed as the Roman’s was brave and bold, 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 

For he offered his life for the people’s sake. 


J. B. O'Reilly 


+ 


Morning 


ACK, clouds, away, and welcome day: 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow; 
Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
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And from each bill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Black-bird and thrush, in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


T. Heywood 
+ 


Hark, hark! the Lark 


ARit, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 


Shakespeare 
+ 


Under the Greenwood Tree 


DER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, corne hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live 1’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Shakespeare 
+ 


Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind: 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
Shakespeare 
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The Passionate Shepherd 


to his Love 


OME live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


- There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepared each day for thee and mé, 
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-_ 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning ; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


C. Marlowe 
+ 


Alice Brand 


I 


ERRY it is in the good greenwood, 
Where the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 


‘O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 


‘O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And ’twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 


‘Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive, 

For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 


‘And for vest of pall, thy fingers small 
That wont on harp to stray, 

A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 
To keep the cold away.’— 
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‘O Richard, if my brother died, 
’Twas but a fatal chance, 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 


‘If pall and vair! no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm, we'll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest green. 


‘And Richard, if our lot be hard, 

_ And lost thy native land, 

Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.’ 


{I 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 


Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who woned within the hill,— 

Like wind in the porch of a ruined church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


‘Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle’s screen P 

Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies’ fatal green P 


‘Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christened man ; 
For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 

1 Vair, a kind of fur. 
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‘Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet find leave to die.’ 


Iil 


*Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing ; 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he crossed, and blessed himself, 
‘I fear not sign,’ quoth the grisly elf, 
‘That is made with bloody hands.’ 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear,— 

‘ And if there’s blood upon his hand, 
’Tis but the blood of deer.’— 


‘Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.’ 


Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign,— 

‘And if there’s blood on Richard’s hand, 
A spotless hand is mine. 


‘And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 
By Him whom Demons fear, 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here?’ 
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IV 
‘?Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairyland, 
When fairy birds are singing, 


When the court doth ride by their monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing : 


‘And gaily shines the Fairyland— 
But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


‘And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


‘It was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 

That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 

And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


‘But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.’ 


She crossed him once—she crossed him twice— 
The lady was so brave; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She crossed him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 

The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 
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Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 


Sir W. Scott 
4 


An April Day 


LL day the low-hung clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fullness down; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of Nature; 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living creature— 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowing: 
I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 


I stood to hear—TI love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell 
Down straight into the ground: 
For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 


Sure, since I looked at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs; 
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That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing, 

Fven now upon my senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing. 


Down, down they come—those fruitful 
stores ! 

Those earth-rejoicing drops! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops; 

. And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet behold!—abrupt and loud 
Comes down the glittering rain;. 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 


C. C. Southey 


The Battle of Agincourt 
October 25, 1415 


AIR stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
But putting to the main, 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry. 
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And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power: 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
. To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
‘ Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazéd. 
Yet, have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd. 


‘And for myself,’ quoth he, 
‘This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me: 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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‘ Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen; , 

Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen | 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder ; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thy age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother, 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 
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Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? 


Michael Drayton 


¥ 
BtUlcse. 


The Splendour Falls 


HE splendour falls on castle walls ' 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Lord Tennyson 
C7 


For the Fallen 


ITH proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
‘Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 
They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


They mingle not with their laughing comrades again; 
They sit no more at familiar tables at home; 

They have no lot in our labour of the day-time: . 
They sleep beyond England’s foam. 
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But where our desires are and our hopes profound, 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sight, 
To the innermost heart of their own land they are 

known 
As the stars are known to the Night. 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 


Laurence Binyon 


° 


A Psalm of Life 


ELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘Life is but an empty dream!’ 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour, and to wait. 


H.W. Long fellow 


+ 


The Daffodils 


WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

_ In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Wm. Wordsworth 
4 


Sweet Content 


RT thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add te golden numbers golden numbers? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny nonny! 
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Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content! 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny nonny! 


T. Dekker 
& 


The Arrow and the Song 


SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


H. W. Longfellow 
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Old Friends 


OW am I happy, snug and warm! 
For all in scorn of the wintry weather, 
And heedless quite of the howling storm, 
My books and I are alone together. 


The fire on the hearth is clear and bright, 
And the shaded lamplight, soft and tender, 
Falls on the page, as I sit to-night, 
Nursing my feet on the burnished fender. 


And the friends I love are here with me, 
Blessings upon their kindly faces! 

And never a change in their looks I see, 
All in the old accustomed places. 


Come down from your shelves, ye tried and true! 
O wise and good of an elder day! 

For I’m always at home, my friends, to you, 
And you’re always welcome to say your say. 


For you never have tedious tales to tell, 
And if you are candid, you’re also kind; 
And friends like that—as we know full well— 
Are few in the world and hard to find. 


Some of you here are souls of song, 

And dear to me are your sounding strains, 
And fair are the fancies that rise and throng 

My thoughts at the spell of your sweet refrains. 


And some of you seers, of deep, dark speech, 
Reading the riddles of earth and sky,— 

Sages with eloquent tongues to teach 
Wisdom and knowledge of all things high. 
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And some of you smile with tearful smile 

At the scenes that pass on the stage of life, 
And lay the lash of your wit the while, 

On the folly wherewith our race is rife. 


Ye are masters from whom all ages learn | 
Ye are monarchs of might in the realms of mind; 
Ye are beacons immortal that blaze and burn, 
That man in the dark his way may find! 


Masters and friends, all hail to-night !— 
Names that I honour, all names above— 
Grant me again the old delight, 
Speak to me now in the tones I love! 


For the night is young, and the time’s our own, 
And tho’ wild without be the wintry weather, 
No matter for that !—-we are left alone, 
And you and I are at home together ! 


R. W. Waddy 
+ 


Abou Ben Adhem 


BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou ? ’—The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
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‘And is mine onee’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


Leigh Hunt 


& 


Hiawatha's Sailing 


IVE me of your bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheermaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 
‘Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
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Started up and said, ‘ Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me! ’ 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 

Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
‘Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!’ 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

Just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

‘Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me! ’ 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
‘Take my boughs, O Hiawatha! ’ 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

‘Give me of your roots, O Tamarack | 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
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Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
‘Take them all, O Hiawatha! ’ 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 

Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
‘Take my balm, O Hiawatha! ’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

‘Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 

Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom! ’ 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 

Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
‘Take my quills, O Hiawatha!’ 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
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With the juice of roots and berries; 

Into his canoe he wrought them, 

Round its waist a shining girdle, 

Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 
Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 

In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

All the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 
Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed, 

For his thoughts as paddles served him, 

And his wishes served to guide him; 

Swift or slow at will he glided, 

Veered to right or left at pleasure. 
Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 

Saying, ‘ Help me clear this river 

Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.’ 
Straight into the river Kwasind 

Plunged as if he were an otter, 

Dove as if he were a beaver, 

Stood up to his waist in water, 

To his arm-pits in the river, 

Swam and shouted in the river, 

Tugged at sunken logs and branches, 

With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 

With his feet the ooze and tangle. 
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And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windings, 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they, 
In and out among its islands, 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel, 
Made its passage safe and certain, 
Made a pathway for the people, 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the waters of Pauwating, 
To the bay of Taquamenaw. 


H.W. Long fellow 


+ 


Pocahontas 


EARIED arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight; 

Round him press a countless horde, 

He is but a single knight. 
Hark! a cry of triumph shrill 

Through the wilderness resounds 

As with twenty bleeding wounds, 
Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light; 
Ah! ’tis hard to die of fire! 

Who will shield the captive knight ? 
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Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim’s mien, and proud, 

And his breast is bared to die. 


Who will shield the fearless heart P 
Who avert the murderous blade ? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 
See there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight ; 
‘ Loose the chain, unbind the ring; 
I am the daughter of the King, 
And I claim the Indian right!’ 


Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife; 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 
And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhattan, 
Still ’tis told by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 


W. M. Thackeray 


+ 


To Fidele 


EAR no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


Shakespeare 


+ 


Dir ge 
Sung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele 


O fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear — 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; ~ 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew: 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 
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The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 
Or midst the chase on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 


Fach lonely scene shall thee restore; 
For thee the tear be duly shed: 

Beloved, till life could charm no more; 
And mourned till pity’s self be dead. 


Wm. Collins 
=e 


The Charge of the Light 
Brigade 


I 


ALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Forward the Light Brigade! | 
Charge for the guns!’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Il 


‘Forward, the Light Brigade! ’ 

Was there a man dismayed P 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
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Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Ill 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


IV 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


V 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 
Volleyed and thundered; 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While ‘horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


VI 


When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


Lord Tennyson 


* 


The Song of the Ungirt 


Runners 


E swing ungirded hips, 
And lightened are our eyes, 
The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 
But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 


The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 
The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 
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Does the tearing tempest pause ? 
Do the tree-tops ask it whyre 

So we run without a cause 
’Neath the big bare sky. 


The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 
And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 


Charles Hamilton Sorley 


. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


AMELIN Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own 
ladles, 
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Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking: 
‘?’Tis clear,’ cried they, ‘ our Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 


You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease? 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!’ 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


An hour they sat in council; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 
‘For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap!’ 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tapP 
‘Bless us,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ what’s that?’ 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little though wondrous fat, 
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Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle, green and glutinous) 
‘Qnly a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat! ’ 


‘Come in ’—the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin: 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one: ‘It’s as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone! ° 


He advanced to the council-table : 
And, ‘ Please your honours,’ said he, ‘ I’m able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 
After me so as you never saw! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 
The mole and toad and newt and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper.’ 
(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
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To match with his coat of the selfsame check; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
‘Yet,’ said he, ‘ poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 
Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats : 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats 
Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 
‘One? fifty thousand! ’—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
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Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 
—Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, ‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe: 
And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘‘ Oh rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! ” 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, ‘‘ Come, bore me! ” 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.’ 


You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
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And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats! ’—-when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a ‘ First, if you please, my thousand guilders!’ 


A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘ Beside,’ quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders! Come, take fifty!’ 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 
‘No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinnertime 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the Head-Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think Ill bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion.’ 
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‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘ d’ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst! ’ 


Once more he stept into the street 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rushing that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 

scattering 

Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful] music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

—Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
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To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However, he turned from South to West, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
‘He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop!’ 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced, and the children 
followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I say all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say,— 
‘It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings: 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
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The music stopped and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more!’ 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opens to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was man’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
‘And so long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six: ’ 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
‘But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 
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And on the great church-window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 
And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially pipers! 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 
mice, 
If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise ] 
R. Browning 
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